CRESCENDO
.somebody that lives near the line. When you're ready to go we'll
give you a letter to him and he'll see you across."
"I wouldn't advise you to go to him," Georges said. "He travels
about a lot and perhaps you wouldn't find him when you got there
and would have to wait. The best thing is to go to Moulins and try
and get hold of some day-pass and walk across the bridge. If that's
impossible, then swim the Allier."
"I wouldn't advise Moulins," somebody else said. "The bridge is
carefully guarded. Poitiers would be better." A fourth said that
Chalons-sur-Saonc would meet the case. We roamed round the
whole demarcation line and the radio spoke of the sinking of the
City of Bengal, another dastardly German crime.
"Just think, you'll be in England," the wonwi with the dog said,
"with the English and far from the Germans. Perhaps you'll broad-
cast to France one night and we'll be sitting here and listening to
you."
"You must go," Therese said.
Next day she was going to see another official and find out what
the situation was at the demarcation line. He would know.
They knew all that was going on in Paris, as befits well-informed
people. The Germans had brought Thorez back to Paris; Doriot
was coming up from unoccupied zone. Boosting the P.P.P. and the
Communists simultaneously was the kind of game the Germans
liked. That the Communists were on the move I'd seen for myself.
On the walls in the mornings you beheld chalked messages of theirs.
Tain et travail^ Thorez au Touvoir. But other inscriptions were on the
walls, too. Near the Moulin de la Gaktte I saw chalked on a wall,
Avec do Gaulle a la victoire: and it stayed on the wall for three or four
days. I even saw Vive VAnglctcrre on a wall of the outer Boulevard.
Was it my personal rising temper or was it France throwing off
almost too quickly its lethargy? I don't know. 1 suppose it was
both. Anyway, the end of September and the beginning of October
were like a revolution, like a victorious battle. Any moment the
sky would open and the English and the Free French would descend
and liberate us. That feeling was over the town. The Germans went
to great lengths to describe the havoc they made in England. It
seemed that London was in complete ruins. We believed that. Yet
out of those ruins deliverance would come. For me who all my life
had believed that the spiritual values stand far above cheeses and
bank balances, it was an intoxicating sight to see that pure flame
leaping out of the ashes of a dead world of hoarders.